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AMERICA'S LARGEST LAND TRANSPORT FLIER. 
The new Douglas sleeper plane, weighing twelve tons and carrying twenty-four passengers, undergoes its first test 
at Clover Field, Santa Monica, Calif. It is an all-metal plane with a wing span of ninety-five feet and has two 
950-horsepower engines. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 





WILL THE MOON “COMMIT SUICIDE’’? 


solution into counticss particles 

which will engirdle the earth in 
a form like that of Saturn’s rings, 
was dramatically envisioned by Sir 
James Jeans, eminent British sci- 
entist, in a recent lecture before the 
Royal Institution in London. 

Earth dwellers of today need worry 
little about that awe-inspiring catas- 
trophe. It will happen, if ever, tens of 
millions of years in the future. 

His dire prediction was a popular- 
ization of a mathematical study of the 
tides by the late Sir George H. Dar- 
win, who developed the idea that in 
ages long past the earth revolved 
with such rapidity that its year had 
1,800 days. In its fluid condition the 
rapid spinning raised enormous bulges 
which finally melted together and 
broke off to form the moon. As the 
moon receded the day and month 
lengthened until at last we achieved 
a twenty-four-hour day and our pres- 
ent month or lunation. 

And now the moon is slowly spiral 
ing back. As Sir Jeans explains: 

“The moon is responsible for the 
greater part of the tides raised in the 
oceans of the earth; these. exciting a 
pull on the solid earth underneath, 
slow down its speed of rotation, with 
the result that the day is continually 


| HE break-up of the moon, its dis- 


lengthening. The tides will continue 
to do so until the earth and moon are 
rotating and in complete 
unison. When, if ever, that time ar- 
rives, the earth will continually turn 
the same face to the moon.” 

When the moon approaches the 
earth near enough to appear twenty- 
five times larger than the sun, it will 
raise tides 650 feet high four times a 
year, lunar mountains will topple as it 
is distorted from spheroidal form, and 
the earth will crack open here and 
there. Still near, a disk covering one- 
twentieth of the sky, lunar rocks will 
hurtle through our atmosphere, light 
the sky with a rain of fire, explode in 
the ground or plunge into an already 
boiling sea. 

At last, Sir James predicts, ‘“‘when 
the moon has finally, after unthink- 
able ages, been dragged down to 
within about 12,000 miles of the earth, 
the tides raised by the earth in the 
sclid body of the moon will shatter 
the latter into fragments.” It will 
break up, first into two pieces, then 
four, then eight, and eventually into 
countless particles, taking the form of 
The dead earth then 
would have cuonlinuous moonlight, he 
added, with Lhe sun’s light being re- 
flected by particles instead of by the 
moon 


revolving 


Saturn's rings 


A drawing 
which illustrates 
how the moon's 
pull creates a 
tidal bulge on 
the earth, grad- 
ually slowing its 
speed of rota- 
tion. Actually 
this tidal swell- 
ing amounts to 

only about 

three feet in 
mid-Atlantic, 
but it will in- 
crease as the 
moon spirals 


nearer. 





An artist visualizes celestial effects after the moon has 
“committed suicide" and broken up into earth rings mil- 
lions of years in the future. The countless moonlets, ac- 
cording to the predictions of Sir James Jeans, would 
stretch as a luminous arch across the sky while the shadow 
cast by the earth upon it, corresponding to the shadow 
of Saturn now visible on its rings, would produce the great 
"bite" out of the luminous band shown in the drawing 
by G. F. Morreil, British scientist. 





Another stage in the process of the moon's 
fn atigae to the earth and catastrophe. This 
phase will come millions of years hence, when 
the tidal swelling wil! be entircly on one side 
of the earth except for the small effect of solar 
action. The moon will be permanently over 
this area, with Apex A tcmaining under Apex 
B as both bodies slowly revolve. 
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Five Nations Back England in Curb on Italy 





OPPOSED, BUT KEEPS OFFICE. 
Premier Pierre Laval of France, whose Ethiopian peace plan was discredited yet who 
keeps his post, snapped in an informai chat with a newspaper man at the League 
of Nations in Geneva while another snaps him with a candid camera. 


(Times Wide 


ITH Italy reported this midweek as 
\/ still determined to seek a military 

rather than a diplomatic decision 
in Ethiopia, Great Britain, with the backing 
of five small nations and the appointment 
of a Foreign Secretary who leans to force, 
is now apparently abandoning table talk for 
a show of action. 

The five nations, all concerned with the 
Mediterranear’ situation, offer England 
their aid and moral and military support 
in case force should be necessary against 
Italy or if Italy should retaliate against 
oil sanctions. 

The appointment of Anthony 
strongest advocate of the League of Nations 
and sanctions in the British Cabinet, as 
Foreign Secretary to succeed Sir Samuel 
Hoare, realigns Britain more strongly with 
the League and the League’s members, and 
indicates that an embargo on oil shipments 
to Italy may be expected any time... 

Oil sanctions are now being talked with 
more seriousness; if they are enforced, as 
they are expected to be, provided the six- 


Eden, 
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World Photos.) 


power coalition does not by its moral effect 
persuade Rome to desist from further en- 
croachments in Ethiopia, war becomes a 
near possibility. Meanwhile, England has 
undertaken a thorough modernization and 
mechanization of her armies. 

The five nations backing Britain are 
Turkey, Greece, Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. These could provide an 
aggregate army of 790,000 men, some 2,500 
army planes and perhaps 50 vessels. 

Because the French people have been as 
articulate as the British in denouncing the 
Hoare-Laval planned award to Italy, Eng- 
land now is counting more heavily on 
French assurances of cooperation. 

Mr. Eden’s first job is to convince France 
that oil sanctions against Italy should be 
imposed if lesser embargoes fail or the new 
show of six-power strength does not per- 
suade Italy to leave Ethiopia voluntarily 
something at this moment not indicated by 
Mussolini. The plea will be made on the 
basis of Article XVI of the League cove- 
nant, calling for mutual aid. 


TOMMIES ON WHEELS. 


How Great Britain's army is being fast mechanized to meet any emergency arising out of Italian-Ethiopian crisis, with speed and efficiency paramount. 


(Times Wide World 





Photos.) 


WOULD CURB ITALY. 
Captain Anthony Eden, new British Foreign Secretary, who 
makes firm stand for League action and oil embargoes against 


Italy to stop invasion of Ethiopia and to enforce peace. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A GRAPHIC PLEA FOR HIGHWAY ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 


Two battered cars piled up in a New York street to emphasize safety suggestions 
on a large placard. 


Times Wide 


NATION-WIDE drive is under way, 
A backed by the Federal Government, 
to reduce the country’s appalling 
toll from accidents on land, at sea and in 
the air—an annual loss of more than 100,- 
000 lives and the injury of 9,000,000 persons. 
Some 500 delegates assembled in Wash- 
ington last week representing State and 
municipal governinents, transportation, 
civic organizations, insurance companies, 
industry, the Red Cross and other agencies 
interested in the “safety problem.”’ Before 
their meeting the heads of the delegations 
were received by President Roosevelt, who 
pledged his whole-heartecd support. 

Eleven committees selected by the con- 
ference, each charged with the study of a 
particular phase of the problem, now are 
at work. They are to furmulate their re- 
ports within thirty duys and on the basis 
of their recommendations legislative bodies, 
chiefly State Legislatur 
enact uniform safety laws. 

Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
under whose leadership the conference met, 
made it plain that the Fisderal Government 


s, will be urged to 


was not assuming responsibility for- acci- 


dent prevention, that it is distinctly a prob- 


HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 
DESIGNED TO 

ELIMINATE DANGER 
OF COLLISION. 
A section of New Jersey 
road with a grass plot sepa- 
rating the eastbound and 
westbound lanes. Some of 
the earlier multi-lane high- 
ways have proved to be 
death traps because the ease 
of passing tempts drivers to 
excessive speed and head- 
on collisions then result in 
fatalities. 
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lem for individuals, coniniunities and States. 
His idea is that Washington authorities 
should provide a clearing house and serve 
to coordinate safety work in the nation. 

The Secretary has pointed out that while 
34,500 persons were killed in 1934 in acci- 
dents involving automobiles, twice as many 
were killed in other types of accidents. Ac- 
cidents in the home are. responsible for 
more deaths than accidents on highways. 

Mr. Roper, however, emphasized motor 
accidents in his address, suggesting high 
speed, liquor, careless driving, improper law 
enforcement and bad highways as con- 
tributing factors. He asked why cars with 
speeds of 80 to 100 miles an hour should be 
manufactured, what steps are taken to pre- 
vent sales of high-speed cars to careless 
and incompetent drivers, how old and un- 
safe cars could be ousted from the road, 
why headlights retain dangerous glare. 

The new drive, according to the Secre- 
tary, has four definite objectives: (1) to 
gather accurate accident statistics, (2) to 
ascertain the outstanding causes of major 
accident, (3) to devise remedies and (4) to 
organize the forces fighting accidents for 
united action in applying these remedies. 
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A REMINDER OF A TRAFFIC FATALITY. 


A cross painted on the pavement at a Los Angeles street 
intersection where a fatal motor accident had occurred. 


(Times 


Wide 


World 


Photos 
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Campaign to Cut the 100,000 Death Toll 
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ONE OF NEW 
JERSEY'S 
ELABORATE 
“CLOVER-LEAF" 
CROSSINGS TO 
PREVENT 
ACCIDENTS AT 
IMPORTANT 
INTERSECTIONS 


On this crossing be- 
tween Rahway and 
Woodbridge no left- 
hand turns are permit- 
ted. The arrows show 
how through _ traffic 
moves at different 
levels and the course 
to be followed in pass- 
ing from one main road 
to the other. 


LEADERS IN THE NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN 
TO REDUCE THE ACCIDENT TOLL. 
Seated, left to right, are: Representative Emmet 
O'Neal, Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson of the 
Red Cross, Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper, Barron G. Collier and Thomas J. Watson. 
Standing: Labert St. Clair, C. O. Scherrill, W. 
Averell Harriman, Henry H. Heimann, Dr. B. L. 
Corbett, Fred M. Rosseland, John L. Lovett, 
Walter Parker and William C. Knoelk. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 


A TRAFFIC SAFETY PARADE IN THE CAPITAL OF IDAHO. 
R. O. T. C. cadets and girl sponsors of the Boise High School marching through the 
business section to post spot maps showing traffic deaths and to raise funds for the 
city's safety council. 





THE ITALIAN AIR RAIDS ON DESSYE 


Ethiopian lines report that the 
terror value of modern weapons 
such as the tank and airplane already 
has been lost on the Ethiopian forces. 
Soldiers and civilians have learned to 
scatter and take to cover when Italian 


N Jie dispatches from behind the 


raiders appear overhead, and their 
leaders declare the Italians are obtain- 
ing slight results from their enormous 
expenditures of bombs and gasoline 

The fact that some airplanes have 
been brought down by rifle and 
machine-gun fire has caused the 
raiders to fly at high altitudes, the 
Ethiopian chiefs assert, and as a 
result their chances of hitting a 
target on the ground have been 
greatly diminished 

One case is reported where an 
Italian airplane dropped twenty-three 
bombs at one man and then failed to 
hit him. In another case the Italians 
are said to have dropped more than 
200 shrapnel bombs, each about eight 
inches long, on a village, and the total 
result was the wounding of one 
chicken In a series of raids on 
Daggah Bur a total of 800 bombs was 
dropped to cause six casualties 

One of the most impressive series of 
Italian raids was made against the 
town of Dessye about the time 
Emperor Haile Selassie had his head 
quarters’ there In this town the 
Italians had a concentrated target 
and their first day’s attack with 1,000 
bombs resulted in 32 killed. 200 
wounded, the destruction of the Em 
peror’s palace and serious dainayge to 
many other buildings. The photo 
graphs on this page show various 
phases of that attack 


EMERGENCY 
TREATMENT FOR 
THE VICTIMS OF 

THE AIR 
RAIDERS. 
Ethiopian soldiers 
and civilians 
wounded by the 
Italian bombs being 
cared for at an 
open-air Read Cross 
station 
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DESTRUCTION IN DESSYE AS ITALIAN 
PLANES RAIDED EMPEROR HAILE 
SELASSIE’S FIELD HEADQUARTERS. 

A native hut burning furiously after the first 
day’s attack in which 1,000 bombs were 

dropped on the town 


(Acme Photo 


ONE ITALIAN 
AERIAL BOMB 
WHICH FAILED TO 
EXPLODE 
An Ethiopian soldier 
holding a “dud” picked 
up after the raid on 
Dessye 





BEHIND THE 
; 


EVERY MAN 
HIS OWN 
SHOEMAKER. 
Mussolini’s in- 
fantrymen, 
whose shoes 
have been 
ruined by the 
rough surface 
of the highways 
hastily built to 
carry up sup- 
plies to the ad- 
vanced posts, 
mend their foot- 
wear by the 
roadside. 
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THE “ETHIOPIAN 
BLUES” AT THE WAR 
FRONT. 

Italian soldiers, during a 


rest period at one of their 


concentration camps in the 
northern area, give an open- 
air cabaret show for their 
comrades, with an orches- 
tra using instruments im- 
provised from oil cans and 
other objects found in the 
camp. 


ART FLOURISHES IN 
SPITE OF THE WAR. 
Decorations at the entrance 
to one of the Italian camps. 
achieved by one of the sol- 
diers, with rocks and a bor- 
der of empty food cans. At 
the left are the arms of the 
House of Savoy and at the 
right the Fascist symbol 
with crossed guns below it. 


A RARE LUXURY IN A COUNTRY WITH- 
OUT WATER. 

An Italian soldier taking a cold shower at one 
of the infantry camps, where a bath is a 
special privilege 
‘Times Wide World Photos.) 





News OF THE WORLD IN PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD ON THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF FIVE GREAT NATIONS. 
Delegates to the naval conference leaving the Foreign 
Office in London after the opening session. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





THE STRONG MAN OF THE SOVIETS CONGRATULATES YOUNG WORKERS 
FROM THE COLLECTIVE COTTON FARMS 
Josef Stalin autographs programs of the Moscow conference of farmers of Soviet 
Central Asia for Mamlakat Nakhangova, 11-year-old schoolgirl pioneer from Tajikstan 
Soviet Republic, who addressed the gathering on her work in the cotton harvest, and 
for Ene Geliyeva, president of the Farabsky District Executive Committee of Turk- 
menia, at ceremonies in the Kremlin. At the left is M. A. Chernov, Commissar for 
Agriculture. (Sovfe 


100 POUNDS OF 
CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 

FOR THE 
PRESIDENT. 
Representative 

Henry B. Stubbs 
(right) of Cali- 

fornia presenting 

a big fruit cake 
to Marvin H. 

McIntyre of the 

White House sec- 
retariat. The 

cake was sent t 

Mr. Roosevelt by 
W. C. Baker of 

Ojai, Calif 


THE HEAD OF THE GERMAN REICH AIDS THE WINTER 
FUND FOR THE NEEDY 

Adolf Hitler making his contribution on ‘National Solidarity 

Day” to the campaign instituted by the government to help tide 

the needy over the Winter months. The collectors are members 


(Times Wide 

World Photos 

Washington 
Bureau.) 


of the Berlin screen actors’ colony 


(Times Wide World Phot, 
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EVENTS OF INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD 


AN EXPRESSION OF DISCONTENT WITH BRITISH RULE IN 
EGYPT. 
A burning street car set afire by rioting students in the series of dis- 
orders in Cairo, which resulted in injuries to hundreds of civilians and 
police as Nationalist groups demanded the restoration of the Egyptian 
Constitution of 1923. (Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE MISSOURI JUDGE 

WHO DECLARED THE 
WAGNER LABOR RELA- 
TIONS ACT UNCONSTITU- 

TIONAL. 

Judge Merrill E. Otis of the 
Federal District Court of Kan- 
sas City, who, in a decision in 
favor of the owners of a flour 
mill, enjoined the Regional 
and National Labor Relations 
Boards from interfering with 
the labor management of the 
mill. In his ruling, the first 
ever given on the law, he 
stated the act insuring collec- A MEETING TO PLAN THE DEFENSE OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
tive bargaining treats the in- AUTHORITY. 
dividual worker as an incom- John Lord O’Brian (left), Assistant Attorney General in the Hoover adminis- 
petent ward of the United tration and representative of the New Deal in the hearings before the Su- 
States, whom the government preme Court, conferring with Attorney General Homer S. Cummings and 

must protect even from James L. Fly (right), Solicitor General for the TVA. 

himself. (Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 


THE NOBEL PRIZES 
OF 1935 ARE PRE- 
SENTED IN 
STOCKHOLM. 
This year’s winners with 
former recipients of the 
awards and members of 
the Nobel committee at 
the ceremony in the 
Stockholm Concert Hall. 
Seated in the front row, 
from left to right, are 
Professor James Chad- 
wick of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, winner of the 
1935 physics prize; Mme. 
Irene Joliot Curie and 
her husband, Frederick 
Joliot, of France, who 
shared in the chemistry 
award, and Dr. Hans 
Spemann of the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg, Ger- 
many, who won the 
prize for medicine. 








NOMINATION SURE 


Roosevelt in nonchalant pose, calmly 

lighting a cigarette, certain of re- 

nomination by his party but planning 
a busy election campaign. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


SOUNDS CALL 


Chairman Farley summons the Demo- 
cratic Committee to a Washington 
meeting on Jan. 9, there to choose 
the convention city. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 








i\Convention 


Plans 


Fan Political Fires 


ITH the 1936 Republican Na- 
\/ tional Convention slated for 

Cleveland, and with the Demo- 
cratic National Committee called to 
meet in Washington Jan. 9 to choose 
that party’s convention scene and 
date, the political situation this week 
steamed up to new lively interest. 
The G. O. P. convention meets June 9; 
unlike previous years when the Demo- 
cratic nominee was less sure, neither 
party is trying to defer its convention 
until after the other has met and 
acted. 

Chicago, Kansas City and Cleveland 
bid $150,000 each for the G. O. P. ses- 
sion, after Pittsburgh withdrew. All 
these cities represent key States. 
Chicago and Kansas City were de- 
clined partly because they are the 
home areas of Colonel Frank Knox 
and Governor Alf Landon, both 
G. O. P. Presidential aspirants, while 
Ohio remains, as ever, a hot biparty 
battleground 

Similar factors will guide the Demo- 
crats in chogsing their own city. 
Their convention will be short—Roose- 
velt’s renomination is assured and he 


is expected to dictate the platform 
but Philadelphia, Chicago and San 
Francisco want the session; the lat- 
ter because the party needs bolstering 
on the Coast——Chicago because it has 
some appeal to the agrarian midwest 
and Philadelphia because the nor- 
mally Republican Keystone State and 
the City of Brotherly Love are espe- 
cially slippery this year for the Demo- 
crats. Senator Guffey of Pennsyl- 
vania is sponsoring Philadelphia, and 
this week seemed likely to win. 
Although each of the major parties, 
every campaign year, appeals to dis- 
satisfied members of the other party 
to unite in fusion as a protest, the 
Republicans now emphasize this atti- 
tude, and in a resolution the com- 
mittee urged all “Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats” to join with the G. O. P. to 
“restore representative government.” 
Financially, National Chairman 


Henry P. Fletcher says the Repub- 
lican party is not only out of debt 
but that donations are coming in fast. 
As for potential leadership of the 
coming convention, former President 
Hoover appears as titular chieftain. 





CONVENTION HALL 
Cleveland's Public Auditorium, Mecca of Republicans. 


(Times Wide 


World Photos.) 


WILL HE RUN? 


Herbert Hoover remains an enigma 

as to his candidacy, although as 

titular head of his party continuing 

attacks against Democrats and the 
New Deal. 





HAS HIGH AIMS 


Col. Knox eyes the White House, 
as this striking pose indicates, and 
has been the most active of all Re- 


publican aspirants. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


COMMITTEE 
HEADS 


Republican leaders 
at meeting: Left 
to right, 
Secretary George 
F. Getz; Treasurer 
J. Henry Roraback; 
Vice Chairman 
Mrs. Alvin T. Hert; 
Chairman Henry 
P. Fletcher, speak- 
ing; Vice Chair- 
man Ralph E. 
Williams; George 
de B. Keim. 
Placards at table 
say "Roosevelt 
Will Be Beaten.” 


(Times Wide 
World Photos 
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The Lindberghs Move 


to En 


gland 


t o Seek Safety 


OLONEL CHARLES A, LIND- 
a BERGH, his wife and 3-year- 

old son, Jon, spend this Christ- 
mas on the high seas, bound for Eng- 
land to establish their home. Threats 
of kidnapping and even of death to 
the boy, coming recently in greater 
numbers, have caused them to give up 
their residence in the United States 
to seek a safer refuge abroad. 

The Lindberghs were at sea, the 
only passengers on the ship, before 
any hint of their departure became 
public. They slipped away quietly 
from the Morrow home in Englewood, 
N. J., journeyed unnoticed to their 
port of embarkation and boarded the 
ship unaccompanied by _ servants. 

Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh plan to 
retain their American citizenship, but 
are prepared to live abroad perma- 
nently if that should be necessary. 
They want to give Jon a normal child- 
hood, free from fears and with oppor- 
tunities to grow and develop nat- 
urally. They feel that in England, 
with 


its high regard for law and 


order, they will be safer and will be 
able to obtain a privacy denied to 
them in their own land. 

Their place of residence in England 
has not been chosen yet, so far as can 
be learned, but they have many 
friends in that country and it is ex- 
pected they will visit some of them 
until they find a place which suits 
them. On his visits to England in 
1927, just after his historic flight to 
Paris, and again in 1933, the colonel 
was treated with the greatest con- 
sideration, and he believes he can 
find a secluded retreat where he can 
devote himself to research. 


The coionel does not expect to sever 
connections with either Pan American 
Airways or Transcontinental and 
Western Air, to which he is a tech- 
nical adviser. However, at his own 
request his salary from the latter 
company was stopped a year ago, and 
the recent establishment of clipper- 
plane service across the Pacific en- 
ables him to devote less time to the 
work of the Pan American lines. 





Drastic Reductions in Passenger Fares Expected Soon 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission is expected soon _ to 

order a drastic revision in the 
basic railroad passenger fare siruc- 
ture throughout the United States i 
its first major move to revive car- 
rier earnings. The new basis would 
prescribe 2 cents a mile for day- 
coach service as a maximum reason- 
able charge and Pullman _ service 
would be limited to 3 cents a mile. 

The majority findings of the com- 
mission already have been committed 
to writing in the form of a rough 
draft, but have to receive final formal 
approval. A decision is probable with- 
in a week or so. 

Eastern railroads, except for the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Norfolk 
& Western, strongly oppose the pro- 
posed rates. Generally speaking, the 
basic rates now are 3.6 cents a mile 
in the East, 2 cents a mile in the 
West and 1% cents in the South. 

Four Eastern lines—the Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York Central, the 
Long ,Island and the New Haven 
have told the commission the new 
rates would cause them to lose 
$27,000,000 a year. The commission- 
ers argue that the railroads should 
attempt to recover a part of the 
traffic they have lost to buses and 
private automobiles, and that the 
way to do this is to cut their rates 





COLONEL AND MRS. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE MORROW HOME IN 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


Where the Lindberghs have lived 


recently. 
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THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION IN SESSION. 


Seated on the bench, from left to right, are: Walter M. W. Splawn, Charles D. Mahaffie, Claude R. Porter, Joseph 
B. Eastman, Balthasar H. Meyer, Chairman Hugh M. Tate, Clyde B. Aitchison, Frank McManamy, William E. Lee, 


Carroll Miller and Marion M. Caskie. 


(Time 


Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 





Bonus F Renewed 


in the new session of Congress. 

The Patman inflationary bill for 
immediate cash payment to war vet- 
erans is listed as the first major legis- 
lation and is scheduled to go to the 
House floor on Jan. 13. Adminis- 
tration leaders agreed last August to 
early 1936 action in order to pacify 
bonus advocates and permit adjourn- 


] bonus fight is to start early 


ment. 

Ray Murphy, national commander 
of the American Legion, called on 
President Roosevelt last week to pre- 
sent his organization’s demand for 
full and immediate payment. James 
E. Van Zandt, commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, had presented 
a similar demand two weeks earlier 

At the last session the House voted 
by more than three to one to override 
the President’s veto of the Patman 
bill, but in the Senate the bonus sup 
porters fell nine votes short of the 
two-thirds necessary to override. In’ 
1936, with general elections in the 
offing, Congressional leaders are 
doubtful of their ability to muster 
votes to uphold a bonus veto. 


In the new session there is every 
indication that the Legion and the 
V. F. W. will present a united front. 
instead of being at odds as in the last 
session. Then the V. F. W. supported 
the Patman Dill estimated cost, 
$2,201,000,000—-with its provisions for 
the printing of money to pay the 
bonus. The Legion backed the Vinson 
bill—estimated cost, $2,263,000,000 
with no specification as to the method 
of raising the money. 

Some hints of a “bonus march” on 
Washington as in former years have 
been heard, but leaders of the two big 
veterans’ organizations, which num- 
ber in their membership only about 
1,000,000 of the 4,500,000 veterans 
discourage any such demonstration as 
tending to defeat rather than help the 
bonus cause. “Bonus armies’’ made 
their appearance in the national capi- 
tal in 1933 and 1934, but on a smaller 
scale than the months-long demon- 
stration of 1932 with its bitterness 
threats and conflict. With the chances 
for success in 1936 so excellent, few 
rank and file veterans feel that their 
presence in Washington is needed. 





AMERICAN LEGION LEADERS 
PRESENT THEIR BONUS DE- 
MAND TO THE PRESIDENT 
Legislative Director John Thomas 
Taylor, National Commander Ray 
Murphy and William C. Barnes, 
new legislative secretary, leaving 
the White House. 


(Titrye Wide World Photos 
Washington Bureau.) 






























PROMINENT FIGURES IN THE 
FIGHT FOR THE BONUS 


Representative Wright Patman of 
Texas, author of the Patman bill, 
and James E. Van Zandt, com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, conferring in Washington. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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WHEN THE ARMY MOVED TO PROTECT WASHINGTON IN THE BONUS ARMY CRISIS 
: O 
Tanks rumbling toward the Capitol behind cavalry in the gloomy days of mid-Summer, 1932, when thousands of sildies actheat and near Washingt 
ashington. 
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Veterans Present 
the First Major Issue 


for Congress 
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WHEN BONUS EXPEDITIONARY FORCES OF 1933 MASSED AROUND THE NATIONAL CAPITOL. 
A general view of a demonstration in which from 5,000 to 10,000 men listened to two hours of oratory after 
a parade on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 
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BONUS BILL ADVOCATE. 
Representative Fred M. Vinson of Ken- 
tucky, who introduced the measure fa- 

vored by the American Legion. 


TRANSPORTATION HOME 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE 1932 
BONUS ARMY. 
Veterans lined up to receive 
railway tickets bought from a 
fund of $100,000 made avail- 
able by Congress after the 
breaking up of their camps in 
the worst of the bonus disorders. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Wash- 
ington Bureau.) 








PWA Program 





TYPICAL PWA PROJECT COMBINING RELIEF WITH BUSINESS STIMULUS. 


Separated 


from 


Direct 





Relicf 





Model of the housing development to be constructed in the Williamsburg section of New York City, with the slum area being cleared for it (shown 
in photograph below), emphasizing a sharp contrast of housing conditions. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


IRECT relief and public works 
[) will be more sharply differenti- 

ated during the next fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1936, according to 
a new policy outlined by President 
Roosevelt. Without disclosing his 
reasons or details of his plan, he has 
stated that the major Public Works 
Administration projects henceforth 
will be lumped in and financed by a 
single half-billion-dollar public works 
bill to be pressed in the coming Con- 
gress session, giving to Congress the 
opportunity—and inferentially the re- 


sponsibility——of choosing and appro- 
priating for the various projects. At 
present these with many direct and 
indirect relief efforts are administered 
by the President himself, earmarked 
and allotted for out of the remnants 
of a four-billion-dollar fund. 

This reversal of policy is in line 
with efforts of many government 
leaders to divorce relief activities 
from construction work intended to 
reduce unemployment, stimulate. busi- 
ness, coordinate industries, encourage 
the arts and provide incomes for per- 


work 
to receive a dole. 


sons able to and unwilling or 
unable 

The widespread slum-clearance pro- 
gram, now under way in many cities 
probably will be included in this new 
scheme, as is the new trans-Florida 
canal now being constructed, which 
would require a $3,000,000 slice of 
the general appropriation of $500,000,- 
000 which the President will ask from 
Congress. 


Another possibility is that some 
phases of housing—such as aid to 
home owners and rural resettlement 





works. will continue to be adminis- 
tered by the White House, with only 
the slum-clearance and suburban com- 
munity projects being passed on by 
Congress and included in the half-bi! 
lion-dollar appropriation if granted 
Meanwhile, Mayor F. H. La Guardia 
of New York, speaking for the Unit 
States Conference of Mayors, of whic! 
he is president, insists on continuat 
of work relief as at present with 
reduction or transfer to local co 
munities of a larger share. Continu 
Federal aid he deems essential. 
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THE DINING ROOM FOR HOUSEHOLD 
SERVANTS IN THE RENOVATED WHITE 
HOUSE BASEMENT. 

The many changes are designed not only to im- 
prove service for the President and his household 
but also to simplify existence for the workers 
"below stairs." 

(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 





A “THERMOTAINER" TO DELIVER PIPING 
HOT LUNCHES TO THE PRESIDENT IN HIS 
OFFICE. 


The wheeled cabinet, somewhat resembling an 
electric refrigerator, in which meals will be car- 
ried to the Executive Offices for Mr. Roosevelt 
and his guests. Doors open downward from its 
compartments to facilitate serving. 


A VIEW OF THE MAIN KITCHEN 
WITH ITS SHINING STAINLESS STEEL 
EQUIPMENT. 

In the foreground is the elaborate cabinet 
in which food is kept warm and in the 
background is the main stove. 


HE NEW 
IN THE 


ORMER household servants in the White 
F rouse would have difficulty nowadays in 

recognizing its kitchens and serving quar- 
ters. The basement has been enlarged and com- 
pletely renovated, made spotless with gleaming 
paint and fitted out anew with the most modern 
of equipment in shining stainless steel. 

The main feature of the new kitchen is an 
electric range twenty-four feet long, with 
ranges, roasters and bakers, soup and stock 
kettles, and a griddle. It can be used to prepare 
a simple meal for the President’s family or a 








“BELOW STAIRS” 
WHITE 


HOUSE 


formal dinner for 150 persons. Of special in- 
terest are elaborate cabinets for keeping food 
warm, for in the past White House food often 
has been cold when it arrived at the place of the 
ultimate consumer. One of the cabinets is on 
wheels to provide hot luncheon service for the 
President at his office desk. 

The many changes mean better service for the 
President’s family and also vastly improved con- 
ditions for the servants of the White House, with 
quarters for their off-duty hours as well as the 
newest of facilities for efficient work. 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR SHOWN IN KALEIDOSCOPE. 
ng agencies—United Press, International News Service and Universal 
y the magazine Editor and Publisher, agree that the ten biggest news 
t just ending were: The invalidation of NRA, the Hauptmann trial, 
an war, the flights of the China Clipper, the death of Will Rogers 
¢ assassination of Huey Long, the Supreme Court decision on gold, 
ane, German rearmament, and the crash of the dirigible Macon. 
s are graphically dramatized in these photographs from Times Wide 
tld Photos, Associated Press and International News. 








O O 
AND 
THEIR MAKERS 


AMERICAN EGRET 
Photograph by Howard T. 
Middleton, one of many beau- 
tiful pictures in ‘Bird Flight,” 
by Gordon Aymar, a largely 
illustrated descriptive work just 


published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


A COUNTRY'S VOICE 
Sir Philip Gibbs, whose 
new book, "England 
Speaks,’ is a microcosm 
of everyday British 

thought. 











BEST SELLERS 


phia, Boston, Washington, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco.) 


FICTION 


“It Can’t Happen Here,” by Sin- 
clair Lewis (Doubleday, Doran). 

“Europa,” by Robert’ Briffault 
(Scribners). 

“Edna His Wife,” by Margaret 
Ayer Barnes (Houghton Mif- 
flin). 

“Silas Crockett,” by Mary Ellen 
Chase (Macmillan). 


NON-FICTION 


“Mrs. Astor’s Horse,” by Stanley 
Walker (Stokes). 

“North to the Orient,” by Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh (Harcourt, 
Brace). 

“I Write as I Please,” by Walter 
Duranty (Simon, Schuster). 











“Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” by 


PEACE-LOVER IN PEACEFUL POSE aaa 
A. A Milne, whose "Peace With Honour" is being issued in a $1 edition al OTS See: 
in an anti-war group, shown with his son, Billy. L_ ) _]} 


(Central News) 
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RIDDLE-SOLVER AUTHORESS 
Rita Weiman (shown with hus- 
band, Maurice Marks), who was 
co-solver of "The President's 
Mystery,” published this week. 


(Associated Press) 


PICTURES PEASANTS 
Hilda Vaughan, who has 
written "A Thing of 
Nought," a picturesque 
Welsh novel. 





WRITING ANOTHER 
Isaac F. Marcosson, back from 
abroad and writing the second 
volume of his Adventures in 

Interviewing." 
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TWO STARS 
FROM THE 
AMERICAN 
OPERA COMPANY 
IN THEIR FIRST 
APPEARANCE 
WITH THE 
METROPOLITAN. 
Charles Kullmann of 
New Haven, a lyric 
tenor, and Helen 
Oelheim of Buffalo, 
a contralto, after 
their début in Gou- 
nod’s “Faust.” Kull- 
mann sang the title 
part and Miss Oel- 
heim that of Siebel. 
Miss Oelheim, a 
winner of the Op- 
era Scholarship of 
the Eastman School 
of Music, received 
all her training in 
America. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 


A BELGIAN 
BASSO NEWLY 
ENGAGED BY 
THE 
METROPOLITAN. 
Hubert Raidich, a 
World War veteran 
of the Belgian Army, 
noted for his ope- 
ratic work in Brus- 
sels and London, 
who made his first 
New York appear- 
ance as Wagner in 
“Faust.” 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 








A SWEDISH 
DRAMATIC 
CONTRALTO. 
Gertrud Wettergren, 
a protégée of Crown 
Princess Margaret 
and a graduate of the 
Music Academy of 
Stockholm and the 
Royal School of 
Bratt, who made 
her Metropolitan 
début last week in 
“Aida.” 

(New York Times 
Studios.) 





THE NEW MANAGER OF 
THE METROPOLITAN AND 
A YOUNG DRAMATIC S0O- 
FRANO FROM AUSTRALIA. 
Edward Johnson, who for 
twelve years has sung leading 
tenor réles with the Metropoli- 
tan, with Marjorie Lawrence of 
Melbourne, who comes from the 
Grand Opera in Paris, after her 
appearance as Bruennhilde in 

“Die Walkuere.” 


(New York Times Studios.) 


A YOUNG AMERICAN 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Thelma Votipka, born in Cleve- 
land of Czechoslovakian de- 
scent, as Flora in “La Travi- 
ata,” the rdle in which she 
made her début at the Metro- 
politan on the opening night of 
the new season. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 











GOING TO 
CALIFORNIA [im 


The Good Ship DIXIE 


Commanded by Captain E. W. Sundstrom 
down the coast, across the Gulf of Mexico and up the 
Mississippi River — 


NEW YORK to NEW ORLEANS 
SUNSET LIMITED 


across scenic Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona — 


NEW ORLEANS to CALIFORNIA 


Next Sailing January 1, and every 3rd Wednesday thereafter 
Fares Are Extremely Reasonable 
and first class accommodations on the steamer are included 





Consult your own travel agent, or our office at 
$35 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.—Telephone Murray Hill 2-8400 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP LINES 


“MORGAN LINE” 
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“PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES” WILL BE NO RARITY WITH THIS 
NEW FORM OF CONSTRUCTION. 
A reception room built of glass brick has pounds. Depending upon the face cutting 


been installed in the executive quarters of 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company in To- 
ledo, Ohio, and an entire building of glass 
brick is to be constructed soon. Many ad- 
vantages are claimed for this new building 
material—it reduces heat flow. deadens 
sound, transmits and diffuses light, de- 
flects sun glare and resisis fire—and its 
strength is shown by the fact that a single 
block has withstood pressures of 72,500 


wanted, the blocks transmit as low as 11.7 
per cent and as much as 86.5 per cent of 
the light falling upon them, and differ- 
ent face cuttings give a wide range of 
decorative eifects. Production on a large 
scale is under way, and the producers of 
the glass brick predict this material will 
facilitate revolutionary changes in archi- 
tectural design. The glass blocks are laid 
like ordinary brick. 





THE BRITISH AIR FORCE PREPARES FOR VOCAL WAR- 
FARE AGAINST BORDER TRIBESMEN. 
The bottom of a Vickers-Valentia plane fitted out with loud 


speakers of enormous range frem which warnings may be broad- 
cast in their own language io natives of remote sections of the 


empire when they become restless or start revolts. This method 
has been effective in police control work in Iraq and the new 


equipment has been designed for possible service on the north- 
west frontier of India and in the interior of British Somaliland. 


: (Times Wide World Photos.) 








THE “VACCINATION” OF CLOTH, WOOD, LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 

Jacques Risler, director of scientific research laboratories in Paris. demonstrating at 

the Twenty-second Congress of Hygiene his method of spraying a rug with an anti- 

septic solution so that it will retain for years the power of resisting destructive micro- 

crganisms. The fluid is applied by means of vaporization at low pressure, and either 

coats the surface or penetrates into the material sufficiently to afford protection 
against bacteria. 
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; Russia Challenges the World’s Cotton Markets 
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A: Aenea tin eral lente, as well aa in textile milla ena A COTTON PICKING MACHINE HELPS IN THE GATHERING OF 
ook around the wor ey fi ants, as well as : ; 
abundant reason for worry. in the first nine months of this year RUSSIA'S RECORD COTTON CROP. 
Once they met little competition. Now Russia bought 26,000 tons of short- Kazak women ready for work in a field of the Pakhta-Aral State Farm, 
many countries are steadily increas- staple colion from the United States 
ing their production of the fleecy sta- some $9,000,000 worth, as against 


ple and fighting for a share in the $6,090.000 for all of 1934. 


Kazakstan, Soviet Central Asia, an example of the use of highly modern 
methods in a primitive region. 
(Sovfoto.) 


world market. Enormous areas in The Russian cotton is grown in the 
South America, for instance, are turn- far-off Central Asian Soviet Republics, 
ing to cotton growing. where many mediaeval religious prac- 


The news that Soviet Russia this tices and feudal customs still survive. 
year attained its cotton quotas for the Many of the men continue to believe 
first time with the delivery of 1,515,- that it is degrading for a man to do 
000 tons of raw cotton to the State farm work and that it is woman’s job 
warehouses means an increase of to till the fields. Despite this primi- 
about 30 per cent over 1934 in that tive viewpoint, 90 per cent of the Cen- 
country’s production. It is more than tral Asian cotton growers are mem- 
three times the pre-war production. bers of State and collective farms. 

Russia’s consumption of cotton is Mechanization has been carried to a 
increasing, however, as Moscow en- high point on the Asian cotton plan- 
deavors to raise the living standards tations. Some 3,000 mechanical cotton 
of the people. Cotton is needed in ex- pickers helped to gather the cotton. 


& 





COTTON ON ITS WAY FROM CENTRAL ASIA TO THE TEXTILE MILLS. 


A weighing expert marking a bale of cotton in Uzbekistan before its 
shipment. 


STOCKS OF THE FLEECY STAPLE AT A PLANT IN 
REMOTE UZBEKISTAN. 
Modern machinery handling Central Asian cotton, which 
has been the Soviets’ most difficult crop to bring in. 
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FOOTNOTES ON A WEEK'S HEADLINERS 


TOWNSEND PLAN WINNER 


ERNER W. MAIN, elected to Congress in 
Vv a special election in the Third Michigan 

District, won his seat with the support of 
the Townsend Plan clubs in a campaign with the 
$200-a-month old-age 
pension plan as_ the 
chief issue. He was the 
Republican nominee, 
and the district has 
been Republican for 
thirty years—by 71,000 
to 18,000 in 1928, by 
36,000 to 14,000 in 1930. 
Mr. Main won by 24,686 
to 11,342 for Howard 
W. Cavanagh, Demo- 
crat, who stressed op- 
position to the Town- 
send theories. 

Mr. Main is 49 years 
old, a native of Ohio, a 
law graduate of the University of Michigan and 
has been practicing law for more than twenty 
years. He has served as Assistant County Prose- 
cutor and as secretary of the Calhoun County 
Republican Committee, but his candidacy for 
Congress was his first try for public office on 
more than a local scale. 





Verner W. Main. 
(Wide World.) 


WORLD CHESS CHAMPION 

R. MAX EUWE, who defeated Dr. Alexandre 
[) Alekhine of Paris in an Amsterdam match 
for the world chess championship Dr. Ale- 
khine won at Buenos Aires eight years ago, fol- 
lows the tradition that 
chess masters start the 
game young. Born in 
Amsterdam in 1901, he 
learned chess from his 
parents while still a 
small child and from 
his eleventh year on 
played regularly in 
clubs and small tourna- 

ments. 

He did not go in for 
chess in a really serious 
way, however, until he 
was 18 and a student of 
mathematics in the 
University of Amster- 
dam, from which he later received the degree of 
Doctor of Mathematics. In 1919 he competed in 
several important tournaments with excellent re- 
sults and a couple of years later, at 20, he won 
the Netherlands championship and ranked sixth 
in the international tournament at Budapest. 





Dr. Max Euwe. 
(Associated Press.) 


A STAGE VETERAN RETURNS 


ILLIAM GILLETTE, who made his stage 
\Y/ début sixty years ago, is returning to 
the theatre at the age of 80 for a tour in 
“Three Wise Fools.” Three 
times he has retired— 
in 1921, in 1929 and in 
1932—but each time 
yielded to the lure of 
just one more tour. 
His father, Francis 
Gillette, was a former 
United States Senator 
from Connecticut, and 
discouraged the boy’s 
stage ambitions, first 
manifested by the pro- 
duction of plays in the 
home attic. Mark Twain, 
a Hartford neighbor, 
encouraged the young- 
ster, whose first theat- 
rical job was a non-salaried one in St. Louis. 
Of his dozens of rdéles, Mr. Gillette is most 
famous for his characterization of Sherlock 
Holmes. “Secret Service,” another of his great 
successes, he wrote in 1895 while convalescing 
from a prolonged iliness. He is a bachelor. 


Mid-Week Pictorial, 


Austin Strong’s 





William Gillette. 
(Times Studio.) 
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By OMAR HITE 


PRESIDENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ISCIPLE succeeds master in the election of 
» Dr. Eduard Benes to be President of Czecho- 

slovakia following the resignation of the vet- 
eran Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk. Dr. Benes, now 
51, was a pupil of Ma- 
saryk in the University 
of Prague and it was 
at the elder man’s sug- 
gestion in 1908 that he 
qualified for a place on 
the Prague faculty. At 
the outbreak of the 
World War, which was 
destined to create the 
Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Benes offered 
his entire support to 
Masaryk. Late in 1915 
he followed Masaryk to 
Geneva, and it was 
their brilliant work to- 
gether that gave their land its independence. 

When the new government was formed Benes 
was its Foreign Minister. He held that post con- 
tinuously for seventeen years, and established 
himself as a master mind in European statecraft. 
He is known as “the father of the Little Entente,” 
and in recent months he has been President of the 
League of Natians Assembly. 

Dr. Benes is of ancient Bohemian peasant stock 
and battled grinding poverty in obtaining his edu- 
cation. He studied for a time in the University of 
Prague and then was a student in Paris, Berlin 
and finally Dijon, where he received his doctorate 
of laws in 1908. He financed his education abroad 
by the small sums he received for writing for 
Czech newspapers. His student recreation was 
football, and he became a skilled soccer player. 

Sound health and especially strong nerves 
have enabled him to devote himself to his great 
duties with unflagging energy. His work is char- 
acterized by persistent optimism, idealistic real- 
ism and scientific methods. 





Dr. Eduard Benes. 
(Wide World.) 


TOP-NOTCHER IN OFFICIAL PAY 


RS. ROSALIE LOEW WHITNEY becomes 
M one of the highest paid women in official 
life in this country with her appointment 
by Mayor La Guardia of New York to be a jus- 
tice of the Court of Do- 
mestic Relations. The * 
salary is $17,500 a year, Wa” 
less the city economy 
cut, and her term is ten 
years. Miss Frances 
Perkins as Secretary of 
Labor has a_ basic 
salary of only $15,000 
a year, while Mrs. 
Hattie W. Caraway as 
Senator from Arkansas 
rates $10,000 a year. 
Mrs. Whitney was 
promoted from the post 
of Deputy Commission- 
er of Licenses, where (Keystone. ) 
she received $9,000 a year. She is the widow of 
Travis H. Whitney, iawyer and public official, 
who died in 1934. Her father was a well-known 
lawyer, and after her graduation from Hunter 
College and the New York University Law School 
she became one of the first women lawyers in the 
city. For years she was an attorney for the Legal 
Aid Society and active in fighting loan sharks. 
She is considered an expert in labor law. She has 
been active in Republican politics in Brooklyn and 
only a few weeks ago resigned from the Repub- 
lican State Committee in deference to Mayor La 
Guardia’s order that all members of his adminis- 
tration sever their political affiliations. 


1935 





Mrs. Rosalie Loew 
Whitney. 


SPAIN'S NEW PREMIER 


HE threat of an extreme Left-Wing govern- 
qT ment in Spain has been averted by the suc- 

cess of. Manuel Portela Valladares in form- 
ing a ministry pledged to conduct “scrupulously 
impartial elections” 
not later than March 
4. The new Premier, 
who is an independent 
Liberal Deputy from 
Galicia, has been ser- 
ving as Minister of the 
Interior, is classed as a 
moderate and com- 
mands the respect of 
all parties. He has been 
active in Spanish poli- 
tics for many years 
and as far back as 
1923 was a minister in 
the Monarchist Cabi- 
net which was over- 
thrown by General Primo de Rivera’s coup. Since 
the 1931 revolution, which sent King Alfonso into 
exile, he has been a loyal Republican. 

A year ago Mr. Portela was appointed Gover- 
nor General of Catalonia during the suspension of 
the autonomy statute and held that post until 
April, when he joined the Lerroux Caninet. 





Manuel Portela 
Valladares. 
(Wide World.) 


MEDALIST IN GEOLOGY 


HE Penrose gold medal of the Geological So- 
y ciety of America, one of the world’s great- 
est awards in its field, goes this year to Dr. 
Reginald Aldworth Daly, since 1912 Sturgis- 
Hooper Professor of 
Geology at Harvard. 
He is honored not for 
any one feat, but for 
contributions over a 
period of forty years 
in which his studies 
have carried him across 
three oceans, to three 
continents and to many 
deep-sea islands. 
Professor Daly, born 
in Canada in 1871, was 
graduated from Vic- 
toria University in To- 





Dr. R. A. Daly. 
(Wide World.) 


Ph. D. from Harvard 
in 1896, and then studied for two years at Heidel- 
berg and Paris. He was geologist for Canada for 
six years and a member of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology faculty for four years be- 
fore going to Harvard. 


VISITING BRITISH ACTOR 


AYMOND MASSEY, now in New York to be 
R the leading man in “Ethan Frome,” is rated 
one of the foremost actors and producers of 
London’s younger generation. In Canada he would 
be identified as one of 
the Toronto Masseys, 
member of the wealthy 
manufacturing family 
and a brother of Vin- 
cent Massey, formerly 
Canadian Minister in 
Washington and new 
Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London. 
Born in 1896, he was 
educated in Toronto 
and Balliol College, 
Oxford, served with the 
Canadian field artillery 
and was wounded at 
Ypres in 1916. He tried 
selling farm implements for the family company, 
the biggest of its kind in the British Empire, 
didn’t do well at it and then went to London with 
a letter of introduction from John Drew to start 
his stage career. He made his début in a one-act 
play by Eugene O'Neill and since has played all 
sorts of réles up to and including Hamlet. 





Raymond Massey. 
(Associated Press.) 
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The Midwinter 


S eason 
by WINIFRED SPEAR 


reaches its peak during 

the midwinter. With the 
opening of the opera and the 
holiday festivities that follow, 
the season is launched in the 
grand manner. 

Luxurious fur wraps are dis- 
played in all their glory. Sil- 
ver fox, mink, sable and er- 
mine are the favorites. The 
silver fox coat and the mink 
cape, shown on this page, il- 
lustrate the lavish use of fur 
in evening wraps. 

The evening gown of shining 
"black ciré net with crossed 
bands of black jet beads is 
glamorous. . 


F reaches it in fashion 














BLACK CIRE 
NET FORMS 
THIS ORIGI- 
NAL GOWN 
which shows a 
fitted body line 
and bouffant 
skirt. The back 
effect is achieved 
with bands of jet 
beads. Elizabeth 
Allen. 






SILVER FOXES OF 
GREAT BEAUTY 
are handsomely worked 
into a long coat. It is 
light in weight and 
softly warm and is 
worn over a gown of 
black chiffon trimmed 
with silver lamé. Saks 
Fifth Avenue. 


(New York Times 
Studios.) 
































FOR AFTER- 
NOON OR 
EVENING 
AT HOME. 
Elizabeth 

Hawes makes 

a tea gown of 
sheer woolen 

fabric in any 

jewei tone. The i 

sleeveless lace 2 

jacket of 
matching color 

furnishes an in- j 
teresting sil- 9 

houette. ze 





THE GLORY OF 
EASTERN MINK 
is displayed in a full 
cape made with 
rounded panels. The 

collar is softly draped 
iz in front. The effective 
, bag is Schiaparelli’s 
new one of silver lace. 
Saks Fifth Avenue. 


(New York Times 
Studios.) 
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MODERN FURNITURE 
by CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


HEN a decorator undertakes to design furniture for a mod- 

W ern home, he often forgets that the time may come when 

his client will have to move. In his zeal and enthusiasm for 

the job at hand, he is likely to have furniture built into walls and 

niches, or constructed specially to fit a given space. Since much 

modern designing is done for small apartments where every inch of 
space is to be utilized, built-in furniture is often the answer. 

The modern furniture shown in two of the rooms on this page 
was built with the opposite end in view. It is shown in its second 
home, having been drawn up in the first place with movability in 
mind. Eugene Schoen is the designer. 














THE BUILT-IN EFFECT OF THE SOFA AND END TABLE WITH 
RADIO CONTROLS, 
shown in the far right corner, is deceptive, both pieces being removable. 
The carpet is tomato color, the chairs straw-color and tomato, the 
drapes are midnight blue. The central cabinet of rusty blackwood con- 
tains radio mechanism and space for phonograph records. The medieval 
wood-carved figure gives an interesting contrast to the otherwise severe 


room. 
(Photos by Rotan.) 








THIS GAY NURSERY IS SET OFF FROM THE REST OF A 
LARGE ROOM 
by a low railing brightened by amusing wood cut-outs of familiar story- 
book animals. The room is made to look like the inside of a circus tent. 
with a canopy painted about the ceiling. The walls are pale pink, the 
cabinet at the left is dark purple. The floor is of cork 


EUROPEAN CHERRY AND WHITE LEATHER 
MAKE A RICH COMBINATION 

in these dining-room chairs. The table is matching 

cherry. The sideboard is | straight-grained faux 

satiné. The carpet is black, the drapes are in three 

tones of vermilion Vermilion is repeated in the 

white and silver wallpaper pattern. 











Ries chine 





THE HOLIDAY SPIRIT IN THE FILM CAPITAL. 
Mrs. Wallace Ford, Loretta Young, Guy Kibbe and 
Wallace Ford gathered around the Christmas tree 
at a party given by the Fords in celebration of his 
fifth anniversary in the films and her birthday. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 





THE REAL BILLIE BURKE MEETS HER 
SCREEN COUNTERPART. | 
The widow of Florenz Ziegfeld is introduced by Wil- 


who plays the 


’ on 


liam Powell to Myrna Loy (left), 
réle of Billie Burke in the ‘The Great Ziegfeld,’ 
a visit to the M-G-M studios. 


AND TRAVEL 


DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGHT PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature 
Magazine, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s Magazine 


For space and rates in our a write to 


" TRAVEL 


~ TRAVEL | 





Going to 






Katy 


and See 


vacation, see 


unusual 
Mexics, and on the way stop over 


For an 
and visit San Antonio. You will 
be delighted with San Antonio’s 
warm climate and outdoor sports— 
its colorfulg contrasts, strange 
sights, fascinating scenes—its uni- 
que combination of Old World ro- 
mance and New World progress. A 
variety of low fares are available 
via the Katy Lines. 








the M-K-T 
Winter Tourist 
L-14, Rail- 
Bidg., 


Write 
Lines, 
Sales Div., 
way Exchange 
St. Louis, Mo. 






WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 


$s. 








FLORIDA 





FLORIDA 


HAVANA e NASSAU 
THE SOUTH 


FIVE Famous 
AlR-CONDITIONED 


Trains 
including the luxurious 


ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL 


{First trip from New York Dec. 12] 


in daily service between New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond — and 
resorts and industrial centers 
in the Carolinas, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama and the South- 
west. Convenient connections 
from Boston, New Eugliand, 
Canada, New YorkState, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio points. Low 
round-trip fares, good for 18 
days, 30 days. 6 months, 9 
months. Take your car by rail 
at low cost. For information 
and reservations consult local 
ticket agent or 


B. Murdock, G.P.A., 8 W. 40 St., N.Y. 
Telephone PEnn 6-3283 


SEABOARD 


Si LINE RAILWay 





in eight of the hest family magazines every month 
simultaneously. They meet the traveler everywhere, 
will accompany him wherever he may turn, and 
will influence all his choices in travel epee) 
when, where and how t« go. with caluahle sugges- 
tions regarding the right hotel to meet his desires 


Hundreds of freighter ae to 
w iy 
A 


ASL 290 
LVERY- 
woklet describing 


UROPE 855, 


For ONLY | 
freighter cruises, send 2% cents to 
VIKING VOYAGES, 1265 B way, N. Y. C. 
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100 DA 


sk Where-to-vo Burean, 8 Beacon Street, 


Boston, for spuce & rates in our department 


ROUND THEWORLD 


TOURS FOR $ 














verybody Tikes 
Fe Sunshine Cty. 


leach year sunny 
St. Petersburg 
entertains more 
than -150,000 visi- 
tors from all parts 
of the world — 
and everybody 
has a good word 
for this friendly, happy community. 
They likeits sunshine,its green benches, 
its variety of sport and entertainment, 
its beautiful setting, its moderate living 
costs. Find out about this delightful 
place on Florida’s Gulf Coast. 


Write for booklet today. 
Address A. H. Deanericns, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce — 


WPETERSBURG 


FLORIDA Jy Qlunshing (Hy 


MONSON HOTEL =: 


Winter home with charm ing clientele . . 
golf and other sports... booklet. (. FE. Vouxe, 


Where-To-Go in 8 Magazines 
WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families whe 
can afford and always desire the best of every 

thing Fight high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring s large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the vear. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 

their high standing. 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 

helpful influence upon every member of the 

familes where their advice is habitually sought 

and plans made accordingly 

Remember smnil copy te BIG in Where- To-Go 











* Fla 

On = waterfront 
delightful 
. excellent 


Mer. 

















S$.» $509 $645 || 
¥ Cross the Pacific on One-Class “General” ships! |} 
Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, Sapnghai |} 


$198, Hong Kong.$215, Manila $215. 
SEE YOUR TICKET AGENT O8 weite OEPT 27 
Portland, 


STATES STI STEAMSHIP EAMSHIP LINES, . 
Where-To-Go for Mar. closes Jan. 25 














TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 








TRAVEL IS MORE 
THAN AN ADVENTURE 


To appreciate its significance, to live its 
joys, you, Ist, must see, 2nd, enjoy, 3rd 
meditate, and, lastly, weigh and compare. 
Then, and then only, can you evaluate, can 
you make your own, the beauty of a sunset 
in Greece or in the Bay of Fundy; the su- 
perb richness of Notre Dame Cathedral or 
of the Taj Mahal; the majesty of the Alps 
or of the Canadian Rockies. 

One can plan. too, precisely what form 
of recreation he best enjoys. Is it wild life 
on a Ranch where your mount is brought 
to your cabin, returned to the corral by a 
cowboy when you return from a nice, long 
ride’ Is it golf, tennis, hunting, fishing, 
skiing, motoring, flying, motor boating, or 
what not —all these at your command 
what more can heart wish ? 

Study the ad vertisements in our Where 
To-Go. They are reliable guides to the 
world’s famous playgrounds and to its most 
wondrous scenery ; to its monuments of art 
and civilization, and, what is of material) 








importance, to hotels and inns of a 
in which you stop in comfort and security. 





The MASTER PLACE of Winter 
Sports ... SWITZERLAND 


Winter's inimitable Choice... 
where your blood tingles in a to- 
boggan or you bubble over = 
gay abandon in a Ski Jump.. 

even on Snow Shoes a look ion 
Lofty Peaks gives you rare energy 
... SWITZERLAND .. . Where 
interesting and colorful per- 
sonages gather at most desirable 
and charming hotels to watch 
Winter's Kings compete . . . The 
Railroad fares are from 30 to ‘45% 
less for Foreign visitors staying in 
Switzerland the 6 days or more. 


Your travel agent will belp you 
or write for packet W. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Avenue New York City 


WITZERLAND 














furnished free. 


Times Square 





MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


needs representatives in every town, large and small, to look after 
its numerous new and renewal subscriptions. 
ence necessary. No obligation involved. 


For full information about our spare-time plan, write to 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


Circulation Department 


All necessary supplies 


No previous experi- 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE BUFFET TABLE IS SET WITH ATTRACTIVE MODERN WARE. 
There are a chafing dish, toaster, coffee urn and cocktail shaker in the new streamline Patrician 
Harmony pattern, chromium plated, with handles of ebony; china in gray Empire design, glass with 


sapphire blue accents. 
broidered Italian linen. 
rary design. (Courtesy of Wanamaker.) 





FRESH PINEAPPLE WITH ORANGE ICE 
CREAM. 


Cut the pineapple in half, sprinkle lightly with 
powdered sugar and chill thoroughly in the re- 
frigerator. Then pile each half of the pineapple 
high with orange ice cream. 


ORANGE ICE CREAM. 


(Autamatic Refrigerator Method) 
2-3 cup sweetened con- 
densed milk 
1-2 cup orange juice 
1-2 tablespoon grated 
orange rind 
1 cup whipping cream. 

Blend sweetened condensed milk, orange juice 
and grated orange rind thoroughly. Chill. Whip 
cream to custard-like consistency and fold into 

Pour into freezing pan. Place in 
After mixture is about half frozen 
Scrape mixture from 


chilled mixture 
freezing unit 
remove from refrigerator. 
sides and bottom of pan. Beat until smooth, but 
not until melted Smooth out and replace in 
freezing unit, until frozen for serving. Serves 6 


The cutlery has red bone handles, and the cloth serviettes are of hand em- 
Candelabra and centerpiece are of crystal, silver and bakelite in contempo- 


(Charmante Studios.) 


CRAB MEAT WITH MUSHROOMS. 


1 can mushroom soup. 
% pint heavy cream. 
44 pound crab flakes. 
Small can pimento. 
Small can mushrooms 
or equal quantity 
fresh mushrooms 
Place a piece of butter the size of a walnut in 
the chafing dish, pour in soup and cream and stir 
until smooth. Add mushrooms cut in halves or 
quarters, and pimento cut in small pieces. When 
the mixture bubbles, stir in the crab meat and 
bring to boiling point. Add salt sparingly, and 
sprinkle generously with paprika. Serve on toast 
on plates. If fresh mushrooms are used, wash, 
peel and boil them until tender in salted water, 


then cut in pieces. 


Readers interested in any special dishes may 
obtain information about them by writing to the 
Food Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West 43d 
St., New York City. 





Pea 


By LILLIAN E. PRUSSING 


The friendly custom of watching the 
old year depart and the new year arrive 
in convivial company calls for a jolly 
supper to serve when 1936 is but an hour 
or so old. 

If the night is frosty, a cup of hot 
bouillon will hit the the spot. A chafing 
dish will provide an ideal means of cre- 
ating a symphony of crab meat and 
mushrooms, to be kept piping hot and 
served on buttered toast freshly made 
at the table. And there will be a cool 
molded jelly salad with a cream cheese 
dressing and unsweetened brown biscuits 
to go with it. Then, for dessert, fresh 
pineapple, split, sugared, chilled and piled 
high with ice cream, may be served. A 
large plate of condiments, hot coffee and 
other such liquid refreshments as may 
be desired will help to make a perfect 
New Year’s Eve. 


SAVORY SALAD RING. 


1% tablespoon gelatine % cup cooked peas. 

% cup cold water '2 cup carrots, cooked 
1 cup boiling water and cubed. 

¥% cup vinegar. ‘4 Cup each of chopped 


1 tablespoon lemon olives and chopped 
juice celery. 

2 tablespoons sugar. 2 tablesvoons chopped 

% teaspoon salt. pimento. 


Soak gelatine for five minutes in one-quarter 
cup cold water. Add hot water and stir until 
gelatine is thoroughly dissolved. Add vinegar, 
lemon juice, sugar, salt and a few drops of green 
food coloring, if desired. Set aside to cool. When 
beginning to stiffen, add peas, carrots, celery and 
chopped pimento and turn into ring mold. Serve 
with sour cream salad dressing. 


CREAM CHEESE SALAD DRESSING. 
2 packages (6 ounces) 2 egg yolks. 

cream cheese. % cup sweetened con- 
5 tablespoons vinegar densed milk. 

1 teaspoon salt. 

Mash cheese with silver fork. Add vinegar, salt 
and egg yolk and blend thoroughly. Fold in sweet- 
ened condensed milk. Chill. This recipe makes 1% 
cups of dressing. 
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(NO. 2) THE THREE CHILDREN OF THE GORDON 
FAMILY. 
Ben (Walter Coy, standing) is a champion sprinter who since 
leaving college has been unable to find a job. Pearl (Joan 
Madison) is a brilliant pianiste trying to gain public recognition. 
Julie (Sanford Meisner), a mathematical genius, suffers from 
the after-effect of sleeping sickness. 


(eel 18° peel “s 
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CuiFFORD ODETS, 
one of the most prolific 
of the younger Ameri- 
can playwrights who in 
the last three years has 
had an unbroken string 
of stage successes, is 
represented anew on 
Broadway with ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost," presented 
by the Group Theatre 
at the Longacre The- 
atre. Following much 
the same formula as 
his “Awake and Sing," 
which convinced the 
critics that a dynamic 
writer had entered the 
dramatic ranks, the 
author tells of the dis- 
integration of a mid- 
dle-class American 
family unable to with- 
stand the depression. 


THE GORDON FAMILY LIVES IN A SECURE 
MIDDLE-CLASS PARADISE. 
Mr. Gordon (Morris Carnovsky!, Mr. Pike (Grover Burgess), 
the furnace man, and Gus Michaels ‘Roman Bohnen), an old 
friend, sit for hours of an evening talking over old times. 


(All Photos by Vandamm.) 


(NO. 1.) 


BUSINESS TROUBLES BEGIN TO AFFECT THE 
GORDONS. 

As Gordon's small manufacturing plant is about to be closed 

because of the depression, his partner, Marcus Katz (Luther 

Adler), brings Mr. May (Bob Lewis), a professional firebug, 

as a possible solution to their problems. Gordon refuses to 

have his plant set afire for the insurance 


(NO. 3.) 


THE GORDONS ARE OVERWHELMED 
BY ADVERSITY 

and are about to be evicted from their home. Ben has 
been killed in a gang fight and his friend Kewpie (Elia 
Kazan), who has become a gangster, comes to offer 
money to the Gordons to help them out. They refuse, 
and their only hope for the future lies in the “dawn of 
a better day.” 


(NO. 4.) 





RIZE WItnWheERS 
IN THE AMATEUR 
PHOTO CONTEST 





CYNIC. 
Portrait study 
submitted by 
H. S. Ulan of 

Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 
(First prize, 

$15.) 


PORTRAIT OF AN OSTRICH. 
From J. F. Johnston of Denver, Col. 


(Second prize 


$10.) 


A WORD OF PRAISE. 
Offered by Dr. F. F. Sornberger of Cort- 


landt, N. Y. 


(Cash award, $3.) 
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EXPRESSION OF A WELL-KNOWN CURIOSITY. RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR EAGLE’S NEST. 
Kitten photographed by John Morris of Toronto. PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. American Bald Eagles photographed 
Ont. (Cash Award, $3.) Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photo- 4+ santa Catalina Island. off Southern 
graphic Competition are published in the last issue of Qglifornia by James S. Fassero of Pasa- 
each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL awards a first dena, Calif. (Cash Award, $3.) 
prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for 
' MILE-HIGH VIEW. the second best photograph and $3 for each of the ————————_______ 
Photograph of Mount other photographs accepted. Amateur photographs | 


must carry return postage, and should be addressed | 


Thielson and Crater Lake, 
to the Amateur Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK 





PENN-ATLANTIC 
HOTEL | 









Oregon, 
made by Hugh P. Taylor of PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, | Atlantic City. European 
ee eet ae = a tat il bm 
Fiore, Owner & Manaxer 





(Cash Award, $3.) 





| Trend of Public Affairs 
Reviewed By 
200 Authorities 


IN 20th VOLUME OF 


| The American Year Book 


1934 Edition 


This volume of over 1000 
pages records the political, 
economic and social ex- 
perience of the United 
States. 


It is a reference source for 
professional and_ business 
men and for all who want 
to understand what is go- 
ing on in this country, and 
it refers as well to major 
events abroad having a 
bearing on American prob- 
lems. 


$7.50 in U. S. and Canada, 
$8.00 in other countries. 


Fully indexed and cloth bound 
1935 Edition Ready Mar. |, 1936 


The American Year Book Corp. 


229 W. 43rd St. New York, N. Y. 
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GILBERT MILLER it with 
enema COLIN CLIVE 


Otto Ludwig Preminger 


HENRY MILLER’S Thea., W. 43 St. 
Eves, 3:50—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:50 
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Contains the most brilliant topical dialogue ever spoken 
; on an American stage.’’—Robert Garland, World-Telegram 


JANE COWL 


in a new comedy 


“*FIRST LADY’? 
MUSIC BOX THEATRE “hittin, intro tenet 

















GUTHRIE McCLINTIC presents 
MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 


WINTERSET«: 


one sure thrust above 
a 8 general level.’’—Lockridge, om 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 45th St., 
Evenings 8:40. Mats. Thurs. 





E. of at 
& Sat., 2:40 

















“One of the most de- 
lightful evenings of 
the season, beautifal- 
ly produced and act- 
ed. aeyohn Anderson, 
Journal, 





MAX GORDON presents 


PRIDE and 
PREJUDICE 











By HELEN JEROME based on JANE an novel 
with ADRIANNE ALLEN LUCILE WATSON 
COLIN KEITH-JOHNSTON HELEN CHANDLER 


———PLYMOUTH w. stn st. Mat. Thurs., Fri. & Sat. 2:40 








Eves. 8:40. Hol. 








“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN 
MANY MONTHS.”— Sobol, Journal 


“ ... A topsy-turvy comedy ... 
shrewd and jocular horseplay .. . 
the laughs come in the right place.” 

—ATKINSON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE ath st.. €. of B’way. Eve. 8:45 


Matinees Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., 2:45—50e te $2 
SEATS NOW FOR NEW YEAR'S EVE. 







ALEX YOKEL 
presents 

















** ‘Ghosts’ is no longer a classic. It is a > ae 
And a four-starred one, which makes it almos 
as good as ‘Jubilee’.’’—Garland, Werld-Telegram. 


N A i ipsen's | GHOSTS" Vv A 


with McKAY MORRIS—HARRY ELLERBE—ONA MUNSON 














EMPIRE THEA., B’way & 40 St. EVES. 8:40. MATS. THURS. & SAT., 2:40 
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GEORGE ABBOTT presents U 

Co} 

~~ 


Boy MEETs GIRL 


A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK 


THEATRE #2 B84, 2%. en fs . & 


A CORT Mats. Thurs., Fri, & Sat., 2:40—S0e to $2. BRy. 9- cous 
00000909090 00008 








“Most satisfying musical one, aa | in an + ya 
i} h of trustworthy memo 
theatre within the lengt ee, Ta Monite, News. 






Sat. 








ELISSA LANDI 
AND MELVYN 


DOUGLAS, 
in the play ‘Tapes- 
try in Gray” at the 


Shubert Theatre. 
(White. ) 


HELEN HAYES, 
star of Gilbert 
Miller’s produc- 
tion “Victoria 
Regina,” at the 
Broadhurst 
Theatre. 


(Vandamm.) 


























ROMEO 
J ULIET 


KATHARINE CORNELL 
FLORENCE REED 
MAURICE EVANS 
RALPH RICHARDSON 
CHARLES WALDRON 


a my BECK THEATER, 45th St. W. of 8th 
2 weeks only—Mats. 


Thaors., Sat. 











a “DEA 
| 


END’ 


by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
BELASCO §nyant’s sito" © fver sas! MATS. Thurs. & Sat. 
_ Holiday Mats. New Year’s Week Thurs., Fri., Sat. 


— “An Enorteusy Stirring Drama!” BROOKS ATKINSON, Time" 
| NORMAN BEL GEDDES presents 













“A PASSION ATE DRAMA, BEAUTIFULLY ACTED ... A SOLID 


MARY BOLAND 


In the New 4 Star Musical Comedy Hit 


‘JUBILEE’: 
ETHEL BARRYMORE THEAT 47th St., W. of B’way. CHI, 4-2728 





“A RATTLING GOOD 
LOVE STORY.” 
Time Magazine. 











YULE-TIDE MATS. 
Dee. 26, 27, 28, Jan. 1&4 














WARNER BROS. NEW SENSATION 


“CAPTAIN BLOOD” 


With Errol Flynn—Olivia De Havilland 


STRAND—Pop. Prices 
B’WAY & 47TH ST. 





Warner Bros. 


present Max Reinhardt’s 
production of 


‘‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 


DRE AM”? 


HOLLYWOOD ruea., p 
Reserved Seats—2:30 P. 


way at —— St. 
M., 8:30 M 
Phone CI. 7-5900 

















THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 
(In Association With JOHN C. WILSON) 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


with ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 
GUILD THEATR 562d St., West of Broadway Matinees Th 


IMPERIAL «c- Eves. 8 =< Hol ‘uate: Thars. and 
r . 


ursday 
Evenings 8:40 and Saturday 2:40 





The Theatre Guild presents 
GEORGE GERSHWIN’S 


PORGY and BESS 


Book by DuBose Heyward. Lyrics by DuBese Heyward & Ira Gershwin 
Directed by _ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Orchestra conducted by Alexander Smaliens 


ALVIN THEATRE, 52d St., West of Broadway Matinees Thursday, 


Evenings 8:40 and Saturday, 2:40 
rices: Evenings $1.00 to $3.00—Mats. $1.00 to $2.50 é 
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‘ery, MUSIC HALL 





SHOWPLACE OF THE NATION 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


WEEK BEGINNING DECEMBER 30TH 


IRENE DUNNE and ROBERT TAYLOR 
in “MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION” 


From the Notable Novel by Lioyd C. 
with Charles Butterworth—Betty Furness 
A John M. Stahl Production—A Universal Picture 
Gala Stage Revue with MUSIC HALL Ensembles—Symphony Orchestra 
First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5- 


Douglas 


6535. 
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| ELIZABETH ALLEN 
BLANCHE YURKA 


| A Metre Goldwyn Mayer Picture 


BASIL RATHB 











EDNA MAY OLIVER 


j ~ CHARLES DICKENS’ (MAS DAY * STORY 


NS XMAS D 
RONALD COLMAN ix 


| A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


cast of 8.000 including 
BONE 


HENRY 8B. 


cat alam cle al lnm lem lle, le. lem allem on le, en _ ln _ rl a o o 
- atin aften afm an 


REGINALD OWEN 
WALTHALL | 


| 
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“CAPTAIN BLOOD” 


‘Ors BLOOD,” the screen 


mated 


adaptation of Rafael Sabatini’s 

novel of adventure in the Carib- 

bean, tells the story of a young physician 

caught up in the English Civil War and 

sentenced to slavery in the West Indies 

for treason. Escaping with a group of his 
fellow-slaves from the plantation of Colo- 
nel Bishop, whose niece Arabella had 
bought him for ten pounds, Peter Blood 
steals a Spanish freebooting ship and 
turns pirate. He becomes a terror of the 
Spanish Main and joins forces for greater 
piracy with the French buccaneer, Cap- 
tain Levasseur. The partnership results 
in Levasseur’s death in a duel over a viola- 
tion of their agreement. As the winner, 
Blood holds Arabella Bishop and Lord Wil- 
loughby as the spoils. He agrees to take 
them to their home port in the Indies, al- 
though he knows that if caught he will be 
hanged by Arabella’s uncle, now Governor 
of the island. A strategic victory in the 
harbor of Port Royal, followed by the dis- 
covery that Colonel Bishop has been re- 
called with the ascension of William of 
Orange to the English throne, makes Cap- 

tain Blood Governor in Bishop’s place. 
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ROSS ALEXANDER AS JEREMY PITT, 
pilot and friend of Captain Blood, climbs the rigging of Blood’s pirate ship, the Ara- 
bella, to scan the horizon for West Indian merchantmen to pillage. 








OLIVIA DE HAVILAND AS ARABELLA BISHOP, CAPTAIN BLOOD, 


speaks to the Irish slave, Peter Blood (Errol Flynn), 4 former after a career of piracy becomes the Governor of Port Royal Aranema comes to him 

physician sentenced to slavery for treason, whom she buys with her uncle, Colonel Bishop (Lionel ASwis), his predecessor as Governor and his 

und turns over to her cruel unc lc. Colonel Bishop, owner of a deadliest enemy, to ask him to spare Bishop’s life. He tells her that in their adven- 
turous association he has grown to love her and asks her to marry him. 


large sugar plantation near Port Royal 





OPPORTUNITIES 


In Traffic Management 


The field of Traffic Management offers real 
opportunity only to the man who knows. 
Spare time study and the will to succeed 
have pushed scores of Traffic employees up 
the ladder to financial success. Many 
LaSalle-trained traffic managers—both in 
the railroad and industrial field—now com- 
mand salaries of $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 a 
year—and better. Investigate. Find out 
how you can qualify for these higher posi- 
tions through LaSalle home-study and 
guidance, how you can learn in your spare 
time to do quickly, accurately and scientif- 
ically what the untrained traffic man can 
do only slowly and with many blunders. 


MR. SALESMAN: 


What’s Wrong? 


Why aren’t you making more sales—more 
money? Is it you—or your proposition? 
Check up first on yourself. Other men— 
no better than you—have found their earn- 
ings jump and stay up when they trained 
with LaSalle. Literally thousands of men 
—many of them years at the game—have 
increased their sales volume and earnings 
through home study with LaSalle guidance. 
Sound—practical—usable—right from field 
experience. Train for top-notch produc- 
tion with LaSalle. There’s a science to 
selling. Master it, and you can quickly 
distinguish yourself as a top-notcher, and 
expert salesman. 


Plan Your Future 


Choose Your Field NOW For Success 


Will you master fate or will fate master you? 


That’s a question deserving your honest 


answer. ..right now! Actually it is all up to you. You can do with Life almost what you 
will. LaSalle will help you establish yourself for real success by providing you with the 
comprehensive, specialized training for which it is so famous. Choose your field. . .now! 
Check the coupon below for the free booklet you want us to send you. It can be your first 


step toward assured success. 


LAW 
for Business 


SUCCESS 


And it isn’t necessary to practice law to get 
this Success. In fact probably most of the 
men who study law today have no idea of 
taking the bar examination or becoming 
lawyers—they want law training to give 
them mastery of men and situations in 
business. You know that— 


(1) the man with legal training is a 
leader—not a follower. 


(2) legal training keens your mind— 
clears away the problems that 
stump the ordinary fellow and 
makes you master instead of man. 


(3) knowledge of law simplifies the 
complications of executive work. 


(4) Many top executive places are 
filled by men who have studied law. 


No matter whether you are in a big cor- 
poration or a small business—in a great 
city or a little town—a practical knowledge 
of law cannot fail to be of real and vital 
help to you in making a more successful 
career. 

In every state in the union you'll find 
law-trained men who came up through 
LaSalle. What others have done, you can do. 

And LaSalle offers either a full law course leading 
to LL. B. or a shorter business law training—which- 
ever you prefer. All text material, including valu- 
able 14-volume Law Library. Training comprises 
the most effective features of modern law instruction. 


EXECUTIVE 
TRAINING 


Executives who are efficient managers com- 
mand responsible positions and good in- 
comes. And the need for trained executives 
is growing rapidly. We train you thoroughly 
at home in your spare time for every type 
of executive work—teach you the principles 
and practices used by our most successful 
business leaders and help you develop your 
management capacity—by a training built 
with the aid of outstanding executives. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. R-227, Chicago 
ADULT BUSINESS EDUCATION 


I would like to have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—about 
my opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 


[] LAW: Degree of LL. B. 


O) Higher Accountancy 
0 Traffic Management 
© Modern Salesmanship 
© Business Management 
© Commercial Law 


0 Expert Bookkeeping 

0 C. P. A. Coaching 

© Industrial Management 
O Modern Foremanship 
O Personnel Management 


O Business English 

O Business Correspondence 
D Effective Speaking 

0 Office Management 

0 Stenotypy 


Become an Expert 


ACCOUNTANT 
The Profession That Pays 


The demand for skilled accountants—men 
who really know their business—is increas- 
ing rapidly. New state and federal legisla- 
tion requires much more, and more efficient 
accounting from business—big and small. 
Corporations are in constant need of expert 
counsel in matters relating to Auditing, 
Cost Accounting, Business Law, Organiza- 
tion, Management, Finance. Men who 
prove their qualifications in this important 
branch of business are rapidly promoted to 
responsible executive positions—given an 
opportunity to earn real salaries. The 
range is from $3,000.00 to $15,000.00 a 
year—even to higher income figures. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can at home acquire a thoro understanding 
of Higher Accountancy, master its funda- 
mental principles, become expert in the 
practical application of these principles— 
this without losing an hour of work or a 
dollar of pay. 

Your training will be under the direct 
supervision of a staff of legal, organization 
and management specialists, business effi- 
ciency engineers and Certified Public 
Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping 
is unnecessary. We train you from the 
ground up, or from where you now are, 
according to your individual needs. 


POOR ENGLISH! 


How Much is it costing you 
in wasted opportunity? 


Every day your associates are judging you by what 
you say and how you say it. Hazy ideas, ill-chosen 
words, halting sentences, crude, slovenly speech— 
these mark a man as loose in thinking. Thoughts 
clear cut, words that give true shape and color, 
sentences aflame with power and originality—these 
are the things that proclaim ability that win for 
their users swift advancement. In the quiet of your 
own home—with LaSalle’s help—you can learn to 
speak and write with real distinction, learn to 
make the words you utter and the letters you 
compose stamp you as educated, cultured—a 

power to reckon with in the business world. 








